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Parliament’s Program 


®& THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT'S confidence in its 
majority is too great for it to be impelled to introduce 
striking measures; and the state of the world is doubtless 
too perilous to give it confidence in the wisdom of any 
proposed measure. Courage and fear, certainty and doubt, 
jointly recommend inaction. 


The Speech from the Throne shows that the recommen- 
dation has been followed. Apart from ratification of inter- 
national decisions, no significant measure is there proposed 
which has not been advised by a commission or long de- 
manded by both expert and public opinion. 


The setting up of a national agency to control the St. 
Lawrence development is merely the first step in a plan 
endorsed by generations. Specifically, it is part of a scheme 
devised by Mr. St. Laurent and Mr. Truman to break down 
Congressional resistance by showing that the seaway will 
be built in any case. The other potential opponent of the 
seaway, the suffering Maritime economy, is tossed a sub- 
stantial bone in the long-demanded Canso causeway. The 
only comment necessary on these two admirable projects is 
that imaginative regional planning of Canada would have 
given us both of them by now. 


Here is good though hardly unexpected news: the Massey 
recommendations on radio and television are to be embodied 
in legislation. Excellent—the recomendations are on the 
whole good, the government will have to do no thinking, 
the Conservatives can make another last stand in defence of 
private ownership of kilocycles, and the CCF can make ap- 
proving noises. 

Fulfilment of the Liberal promises of 1919 is to surge 
relentlessly on with pensions for all citizens at seventy. 
Controversy must await the financial details; we hope that 
there will be some means of relating the size of the pensions 
to the changing size of the consumer’s dollar. 


This brings us to the most urgent domestic problem facing 
the government: prices. The dollar continues to hurtle 
down toward a pre-war value of fifty cents, even in terms 
of the government’s easygoing index. The air is thick with 
anti-inflation proposals. Mr. Abbott’s Budget has conspicu- 
ously failed to deflate anything. We would have been thank- 
ful for a sign that the government is even studying methods 
of overcoming the obstacles to peacetime price control of 


which we hear so much. What we are given is a bill to forbid 
resale price maintenance. 

Resale price maintenance affects—experts differ—perhaps 
fifteen per cent of consumer buying. The Royal Commission 
on Prices, from whose report this proposal is borrowed, re- 
marked that the practice seemed harmful only in periods 
when prices were tending downwards. This is the dragon 
we are invited to slay in 1951. As an answer to inflation, 
the project lacks punch. 

Nor can we muster unqualified enthusiasm for the prin- 
ciple. Price maintenance, certainly, has the disadvantage 
of subsidizing inefficient distributors. Unfettered price com- 
petition, on the other hand, carries the danger of monopoly 
by the big chain or the department store. It is at least 
possible that blanket legislation (of dubious effectiveness) 
is a mistake; that different classes of goods require a differ- 
ent choice between the evils. Possibly, bread and shirts are 
radically different merchandise from magazines and books 
—but The Canadian Forum, with its concern for magazines 
and books, is no doubt a biased commentator. 
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Fishing in Troubled Canals 


When the Yalta and Potsdam agreements sanctioned the 
conception of “spheres of influence” in the post-war world, 
the Mediterranean basin and the Middle East were not so 
much overlooked as left to the operations of chance. And, 
regarded strictly from the point of view of Machtpolitik 
what has happened in those areas in the past few years has 
been the natural consequence of this loose and _ illogical 
diplomacy. 


Britain was left, after the war, as the paramount power 
there; she was to reconcile as best she could stringent pov- 
erty at home with semi-imperial responsibilities abroad. The 
result has been a catalogue of evacuations: Greece, where 
Britain soon handed over to the United States the task of 
conferring democracy on the Greek people; Palestine, where 
it is perhaps too kind to think of British policy as ineffec- 
tive rather than dishonest; Iran, where British promises and 
threats alike came too little and too late, and now Egypt. 
The whole history of the area since the war is a poor tribute 
to British diplomacy. 


The Egyptian crisis, however, is rather different from the 
others. Greece, Israel, and Iran were all_entitled to invoke 
their national right to self-determination: what Egypt is 
trying to determine is not her own policy or independence 
or economic existence, but the status of a vital artery of 
communication, which has long been settled by international 
agreement. 


There are two facets to Egypt’s claims: her relations 
with Britain and her relations with the rest of the world 
over the Suez Canal, and they should be distinguished. 
Part of Egypt’s quarrel with Britain is concerned with the 
Sudan; there may be more to be said for Egypt on this 
issue than we have yet heard, though the evidence so far 
implies that the Sudanese, who are not Egyptians by race 
or anything else, would rather stay as they are than risk 
the doubtful blessings of government from Cairo. The Canal 
question is something else again. 


The Suez Canal is leased to an international consortium, 
and the lease has another seventeen years to run. For the 
defence of the Canal, a narrow zone along its banks has been 
leased to Britain and is occupied by British troops. In this 
matter, Britain acts as the world’s trustee, safeguarding the 
use of the Canal to the ships of all nations. 


Egypt’s diplomatic offensive is ostensibly directed against 
Britain. However, other countries may legitimately ask 
themselves questions before they consider the question as 
a bilateral dispute. Can Egypt, whose military establishment 
is still smarting from a defeat at the hands of Israel, guar- 
antee the safety of the Canal? Can the tiny and outmoded 
Egyptian air force defend its aerial approaches? And can we 
rely on the goodwill of the Egyptian government to allow 
the use of the Canal impartially to all powers (for example, 
Israel) ? If the answer to any or all of these questions should 
be in the negative, then Egypt’s demands and assertions 
must be looked at in a new light. 


Irresponsible Government 


Mr. Frost is having an election in Ontario on November 
22. The legislature’s term had not expired, the strength of 
parties in it had not altered, and there was no new issue 
at stake. 


Our forefathers fought to establish the British system here 
under the name of “responsible government.” Literally, the 
term expresses the responsibility of executive to legislature. 
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Metaphorically, it serves very well to suggest the fact that 
a sense of responsibility is all that can make our constitu- 
tion work. 


Nothing could be more irresponsible and contrary to the 
spirit of the constitution than for a government to hold an 
election for no other reason than that the voters are un- 
likely to want a change. Yet this is done repeatedly in 
Canada. In Britain, the Sovereign would never be asked 
to dissolve Parliament without a better reason. But the 
eleven representatives of the Crown here, since the King- 
Byng incident, simply do not dare to refuse dissolutions. 
It is therefore for the voters to take over the abdicated 
functions of the Crown and refuse to countenance the 
self-perpetuation of cabinets. 


C. W. Jefferys 


C. W. Jefferys died last month at the age of eighty-two. 
He is a figure in Canadian art who might be linked with the 
great illustrators in the tradition of Daumier, of Gustav 
Dore. For he began his career in the same exacting field, 
working for daily journals as an illustrator in the days 
when wood-cut printing was still widely used, in New York 
for the Herald and in Toronto for the old Globe. When 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York toured Canada 
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in 1901, Jefferys went along and supplied the Globe with 
a sketch each day of the trip. 


He was necessarily trained to accuracy, to a swift grasp 
of detail, and through a lifetime of study of Canadian history 
he became the man to consult on questions of accuracy on 
anything from oar-locks to flint-locks, costumes and histori- 
cal details of all sorts. The accumulation of fifty years of 
sketches have been published in the three-volume Picture 
Gallery of Canadian History completed before his death. 
He was a painter as well as a graphic artist, and an influ- 
ential teacher in the Department of Architecture, University 
of Toronto. He illustrated Canadian history textbooks, 
painted murals in the Manoir Richelieu, the Chateau Laurier, 
the Royal Ontario Museum. He was keenly interested in 
preserving historical sites. He helped with the reconstruc- 
tion of Port Royal at Annapolis and the memorial arch at 
Niagara Falls. We are happy to remember him also as asso- 
ciated with this journal in its early days as The Rebel, and 
later as the gosling Canadian Forum. 


Thumbprint 


The Institute of Business administration of The Univer- 
sity of Toronto, as quoted in a recent CBC pamphlet on 
the program “Cross Section,” has this to say: (italics ours) 


“All of us on staff feel that Cross Section has presented the 
first suggestion as to how the results of our experience doing 
in-plant research might be re-created in dramatic terms and 
brought thereby to a wider audience. To us Cross Section 
has opened a new and exciting means of communication with 
the public outside the university.” 


Our first suggestion is as to how The Institute might have 
its public utterances vetted by someone with a passing 
knowledge of the niceties of English—someone, say, on staff 
at the Department of English. A little out-/nstitute research 
might reveal new and exciting means of communication in 
the old, dependable mother tongue. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 
Vor. 7, No. 74, NovEMBER 1926,The Canadian Forum 

The news from London of the production of Phonofilms for 
the first time as part of the program of a commercia! 
theatre marks the opening of a new era in the art of the 
movies. A good many attempts to produce “talking pictures” 
have been made in the past, with painful results, but now 
at last we have one that is sufficiently near perfection to 
make its future development assured of a place in our 
entertainments. In this latest invention, the sound of the 
speaker’s voice is recorded on the same film as the pictures, 
and issues with perfect synchronization through a loud 
speaker as the film is unrolled. The London correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, after listening to and observ- 
ing some records of variety artists, assures us that “the 
addition of the voice without any other loss of reality than 
is inevitable with a loud speaker added wonderfully to the 
interest of the film, and provided an entirely new sensation. 
The synchronization was exact, and the illusion of reality 
was such that in watching Mr. Billy Merson, for instance, 
one took the voice for granted as coming from the mouth 
of the moving image.” The Guardian’s correspondent also 
calls our attention to the fact that the Conservative Party 
has bought the exclusive political rights to the invention, 
and states that it is their intention to have records made 
of all the prominent Tory politicians. As he puts it: “from 
the politician’s point of view there is the advantage that 
he can multiply his personality indefinitely without any 
trouble to himself, and he can also appear before the elec- 
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tors in a form in which he is protected from heckling and 
disturbance.” 


Letter From London 
Stella Harrison 


® | HAD MEANT to think over what I would write about 
in this letter during the flight back from Paris. Hopeless. 
Barely time to finish the superb French lunch, no time at all 
for coffee to round it off, and we were circling above the air- 
port, ahead of time. 

The river with its little islands, reservoirs the size of hand 
mirrors, farms, fields, tiny trees, lay in the curve of the 
horizon like one of those miniature gardens you make in an 
earthenware bowl when the daffodils have withered and you 
have put the bulbs away in the dark till next year. Like a 
garden, a pleasure garden. With the King mending and the 
election a foregone conclusion, with the South Bank Ex- 
hibition closed and the tourists gone home, I would go down 
to Battersea, to the Festival Pleasure Gardens which I had 
intended telling you about in the summer. 

Battersea is not all frivolous frolic, it takes in plenty of 
history. The house built by Wren for Sir Walter St. John, the 
school founded by the same St. John in 1700, the home of 
Wilberforce, the Vicarage where Dr. Wilson the naturalist 
lived before the Antarctic claimed him, survive as reminders 
of some of the benefactors. On the other hand bombing 
and demolition have erased the Plough Inn (1701) where 
Dick Turpin stayed and where bottled beer had its origin 
in England. At the southern limit of the borough, 2500 
trains every 24 hours make Clapham Junction the busiest 
railway junction in the world. At the north-east angle, the 
great power station (architect: Sir Giles Gilbert Scott) looms 
and fumes above the Festival Gardens laid out in a corner 
of Battersea Park. 

It was not always pretty. The marshy land opposite 
Chelsea was only reclaimed in the sixteenth century to 
become a place of pigeon shooting, fairs—and duels. Little 
more than a century ago, 320 acres of mudflats were drained, 
the level was raised with soil excavated from the new 
Victoria Docks, and rather more than a third of the area 
sold for building, to meet the cost of laying out the park of 
200 acres, the lung of the south side. 

Here there was the open-air exhibition of sculpture. Here 
in permanence is a sheltered flower-garden, a suntrap where 
the birds perch on the Michaelmas daisies to pick daintily 
at the ripe flower-heads, scattering the silky down; where 
today pink and salmon-tinted roses blew, dahlias splashed 
saffron and cyclamen and carmine tones against a dark 
box hedge and asters glowed deep heliotrope across a bed 
of hybrid verbena, pure vermilion, known among Cockney 
flower-sellers as “Chelsea Reckless.” And here for a month 
more are the Festival Pleasure Gardens—all the fun of the 
fair from rifle ranges to scenic railways at a fair price, and a 
whole day’s entertainment in a setting of sheer delight free 
of charge once you have paid the entrance fee of two shillings 
(thirty cents). 

Today was Mothers’ Day, admission free for mothers 
accompanied by their children of any age, and I wished I'd 
borrowed a small boy like I do for my Christmas shopping. 
I wished it all the more when I came to the Guinness clock 
(“please stand back and make room for the children in 
front”), four minutes of gaiety every quarter of an hour. 
You really need a child to point it all out to—the Alice in 
Wonderland figures that circle the clock face, the ostrich 
that pops up and down, the sun that whirls smiling round, 
the doors that open to show a pair of pelicans pecking at the 
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trunk of the Guinness Time tree (the fruit are round ripe 
alarm-clocks! ), the umbrella that rises to shield the Keeper, 
Simple Simon fishing a big fish out of a small pail and then 
a little fish out of the big fish’s mouth, and the roundabout 
at the summit, all keeping time to the catchy, musical-box 
chimes. 


Roundabouts revolve too in a series of showcases, with 
dolls dressed in perfect period costume of knights and ladies, 
jesters and journeymen, for each century from 1351 until 
Festival year. The clothes are all of wool—it is the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat’s contribution to the sights of the 
Festival. Then there is the Schweppes Grotto of the Four 
Elements (sixpence admission, but the whole of the proceeds 
go to the National Playing Fields Association), a cavern of 
phosphorescent magic, luminous fishes and leaping flames. 


There are the banks of flowers and the smooth striped 
lawns, the fountains frothy white, the rows of shops selling 
everything imaginable at the same prices as their well- 
known London counterparts. One of the most attractive 
things about the Pleasure Gardens is that the shops keep 
open until late in the evening, so that you can buy a souvenir 
tie or a pair of walking shoes or a wicker bag or a gold wrist- 
watch hours after the stores in town are closed. More 
attraetive still is the fact that you are neither solicited to 
enter nor pressed to buy. As you stand and admire, a magni- 
ficent silver band strikes up and marching draws you on. 


Beginning to be slightly footsore, I made for the Lake- 
side Stage. Nell Gwyns in green and lavender sell oranges 
from rush baskets. You can stand around and watch for 
nothing, but a threepenny chair ticket (one you have already 
used anywhere in the Gardens or intend to use for the 
rest of the afternoon) admits to the enclosure and provides 
a deck-chair. The lounging position is ideal for following 
the evolutions of a brilliant balancing act, the gyrations of a 
pair of first-rate athletes on a sky-high wheel, and the skill 
and precision of an acrobat at the top of a seventy-foot pole, 
while first a homing ’plane silvered underneath by the last of 
the sunlight and then a cloud of starlings pattern the blue 
sky. 


The day dims down to a smudge of amethyst, the fountains 
spout green water now, the moon sails up pale, then red-gold, 
in the framework of the Grand Vista. An amber owl winks 
amid the illumined leafage of the Tree-Top Walk. Festoons 
of lemon-colored lanterns link the Thames Bank and the 
Thames in reflected arcs. The Albert Bridge twinkles out 
to westward, a fairy bridge in fairy lights. Across the in- 
credible Emmett Railway, lamplight gives form to the 
graceful lampstands of the Vauxhall Beer Garden (Teas 
Served). 


Vauxhall, Cremorne, Ranelagh—the names recall pleasures 
not always innocent. Here, however, there is the utter 
innocence of the English family in a new-found freedom, 
or rather, a re-found one, perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment of the Festival. For you can buy not only beer 
and wines and spirits but tea and coffee and orange squash, 
and a variety of cold snacks. It is the only place in London 
where father can sit out in the open with his wife and chil- 
dren round a table, without forgoing his glass of beer, 
whilst mother enjoys her cup of tea and a cake and the 
youngsters suck ginger-pop through straws. The licensing 
laws hold good: no child under fourteen may enter the 
premises (the marquee housing the bar in this case) where 
alcohol is sold and no young person under eighteen may either 
purchase or consume any intoxicating liquor. But father 
can go in and buy a boiled egg and bread and butter for 
ninepence, a ham sandwich or a meat pie for a shilling, 
ice cream at sixpence a time, and the assorted fluids for the 
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whole family at equally reasonable prices (table wines 
from ten shillings a bottle, champagne thirty-five shillings). 


The happiness of a dozen such family parties in that 
charming garden, taking their pleasure simply, publicly and 
in common, is ample justification for the experiment. It is 
surely the answer to the problem of saloons, alcoholism, 
households ruined by drink. No normal working man will 
get drunk in the presence of his wife and children. Shut 
drinking up in saloons where men go for the sole purpose 
of drinking with other men and you make every drinker a 
potential drunk (and most teetotallers, too, the first time 
hazard brings them into contact with liquor). Make drink- 
ing public and optional, let infants look on a glass of wine or 
beer and recognize it for what it is—a refreshing fluid and 
not a temptation to be feared or dared—above all have 
alcoholic and soft drinks equally available wherever food 
is publicly eaten, and you take the devilry out of drink 
and put decency in its place. 

It is a tolerant way, an English way of behaving. The 
experiment has been planted like a sapling in the Festival 
Garden. We ought not to allow it to be overgrown once the 
Festival is over. London, England, October 8, 1951. 


Canadian Co-ops and 


Credit Unions 


Kingsley Brown 


® ZEALOUS “progressives” who are looking for the New 
Jerusalem and not getting much encouragement these days 
could do a lot worse than glance at the record of Canadian 
co-operatives and credit unions over the few years since 
World War IT. 


It may be, of course, that in this kind of development 
there is not enough of the fanfare of trumpets for them, 
nor the exciting pungency of powdersmoke from the barri- 
cades. There is very little about the cashier’s wicket in a 
credit union or the feed-bagging department of a co-op mill 
to suggest a world in revolution. 


Nevertheless, it is extremely doubtful if in the realm of 
Canadian social and economic affairs any more significant 
or interesting advances have been made than those to be 
found in the recent history of the co-operative movement. 
It has been progress of striking dimensions, but unaccom- 
panied by any sensational publicity, and few of those even 
involved directly within it appear to realize the whole im- 
plication of their effort. 


The critics of our contemporary stage of democracy, and 
they are many, seem agreed that its most noticeable defect 
is the limit placed upon the individual’s participation 
in, and control over the economic processes which govern 
his community. It is claimed that we can’t boast of having 
a real democracy until this limitation is removed, until the 
people—to use the phrasing of Nova Scotia’s Dr. M. M. 
Coady—‘get into the saddle” on a horse of an economic 
as well as a political color. 


Through the co-operative movement some of the people, 
at least, are doing this. It is only in a small way, perhaps; 
compared to the total of all business done in Ontario, for 
instance, the volume of co-operative and credit union busi- 
ness is relatively small. But that is not important if a suffi- 
cient number of people are touched by it, for even on a 
quite small scale an effective co-operative organization can 
be a salutary check to monopoly, a healthy influence on 
general price levels in the area and—perhaps most important 
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of all—an excellent training school in which ordinary men 
and women can learn to manage their own economic affairs. 


The scope of the co-operative movement has widened 
rapidly in Ontario during the past five years, particularly 
in the field of agricultural supplies and services, credit 
unions and medical services. 


It is not surprising that very few people are acquainted 
with this rapid growth of co-operation, for with the excep- 
tion of the credit unions and a few medical service groups 
there is little co-operative activity among Ontario city popu- 
lation. 


Canada has not developed, as Great Britain has done, a . 


vast chain of co-op supermarkets serving the industrial 
workers’ families in the cities. “Why not?”, we, are fre- 
quently asked. The answer, of course, is that urban retail 
co-ops in Great Britain grew up side by side with British 
industry from 1844 onwards. In Canada, on the other hand, 
by the time people began giving any serious thought to 
co-operative technique the big chain stores had already 
arrived and the opportunity had fled. 


In the rural field it has been different. It may seem 
remarkable, indeed, that it has been among the farmers 
of Ontario, the most conservative and individualistic citizens 
Canada has bred, that some of the most outstanding co- 
operative progress has been made in recent years. 

It is estimated conservatively that at least one-half of the 


bona fide commercial farmers in Ontario are now members 
of some kind of agricultural co-operative enterprise. Prob- 
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ably 60,000 farmers in the Province are members of mar- 
keting, processing or farm supply co-ops. In addition to a 
large number of processing co-ops, such as cheese factories 
and creameries, there are in Ontario more than 150 local 
farm supply co-operatives affiliated with the central whole- 
sale organization, United Co-operatives of Ontario. 


During the past five years the number of locals has 
jumped from 105 to more than 150, but the increase in 
dollar volume of U.C.O. sales to locals has been even more 
significant, growing from $24,930,000 in 1946 to $49,319,000 
in 1950. Indications are that 1951 sales volume will reach 
the $60,000,000 mark. All this, of course, is only a small 
part of the total value of the goods and services supplied 
to members by the locals themselves. 


During those five years the physical face of rural co- 
operation has become more impressive. Fresh capital raised 
in financial campaigns among local farmers has built new 
mills and warehouses and modern merchandising centres in 
many Ontario farming centres. 


The central organization, United Co-operatives, has also 
added to its plant. The new milk plant north of Guelph, 
specializing in the spray process of milk powder manufac- 
ture and in the making of pressurized whipped cream, is one 
of the most modern of its kind in Canada. It went into 
operation in 1949, 

The current year saw a measurable expansion in the 


feed program of the central. A modern mill and warehouse 
was built at Kemptville to serve the far eastern counties 
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of Ontario, and the central organization also took over the 
operation of a large feed mixing plant at Peterborough. 
To keep pace with increasing fertilizer demand, United 
Co-operatives have built a new fertilizer plant at Thames- 
ville. It had its formal opening this month. 

One of the economic areas most recently invaded by the 
co-operators has been that of Ontario’s lake fisheries. In- 
spired by the phenomenal success of co-operative fishing 
along the Atlantic Coast, some Lake Erie fishermen organized 
the first co-op local in the spring of 1949. Brian Meagher, 
a Nova Scotian with co-operative training from Antigonish 
and the United Maritime Fishermen, was imported to guide 
the new co-op along its way. 

The progress made by Ontario fishermen through their 
co-ops has been outstanding. In the space of two years, 
locals have been established at Port Maitland, Nanticoke, 
Port Dover, Erieau and Bayfield on Lake Erie, and in Lake 
Ontario, Lake Huron and Georgian Bay areas. Processing 
and packing plants are operated by the Lake Erie locals, 
and the co-ops fishing fleet now numbers 70 fishing tugs, 
including many of the most modern craft in the industry. 
The fine new head office and warehouse of the Ontario 
Fishermen’s Co-operative was opened at Port Dover on 
October 11th. 

First interest in using the co-operative technique in pro- 
viding low-cost medical, surgical, and hospitalization insur- 
ance was shown in 1943, when a group of credit union and 
co-operative leaders, after interviewing private insurance 
companies with a view to obtaining group hospitalization 
in the city of Woodstock, finally determined to organize 
their own program on a purely co-operative basis. 

Not long afterwards, the Toronto District Credit Union 
Chapter in 1944 organized a group of 38 members into a 
prepaid hospital insurance plan. They paid premiums yearly 
in advance, made use of mimeographed application forms, 
kept administrative costs to a minimum. Within a few years 
the little group of 38 had grown into a 10,000-member 
hospitalization co-operative today incorporated as the Cumba 
Co-operative Health Services. 

Since then the co-operative medical services have reached 
out into many parts of Ontario, with the Co-operative Union 
of Ontario and the Ontario Federation of Agriculture spon- 
soring the organizational effort. The growing number of 
local hospitalization and medical groups have more recently, 
for purposes of publicity and promotion, technical guidance 
and legislative protection, pooled their resources in the 
Co-operative Medical Services Federation of Ontario. 

Today, there is a medical co-operative servicing all but 
three of the forty counties of Ontario. Combined member- 
ship is over 40,000, with more than 140,000 family members 
protected through co-operative insurance. 

Most recent development in this promising field of medical 
insurance has been the opening last year of the Shelburne 
Co-operative Nursing Centre, actually a community hospital 
operated by Dufferin Co-operative Medical Services. 

The daily rate at the Shelburne hospital for the first 
year of operation was the usual $5.50, but co-op members 
received a 20 per cent discount. Commencing January Ist, 
however, the member discount will be 50 per cent, which 
means hospitalization at $2.75 a day! A family member- 
ship in the hospital costs $10 per annum. 

Co-operators claim—and the evidence in their favor is 
already impressive—that the only answer to the need for 
low-cost medical insurance is the co-operative, including 
prepaid hospitalization plans, surgical plans, preventive 
health clinic, local hospitals, and a complete and progressive 
study of practical problems of modern medicine. 
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Outside of the medical co-operative the only other co- 
operative enterprise which has become generally accepted 
by industrial populations has been the credit union. It has 
been called “the people’s bank” by some, and while in rela- 
tion to the national economy it doesn’t even begin to usurp 
the position of the chartered banks, the credit union is at 
least training people to a better understanding of the func- 
tions of a bank, and to provide them with many services 
most of them could never hope to obtain from a bank. 

Credit union growth in Ontario has been phenomenal. In 
ten years membership has grown by ten times, from 14,000 
to 144,000, and total assets over that period have increased 
by no less than 25 per cent each year! 

During the past year more than $22,000,000 was advanced 
to Ontario credit union members in the form of loans for 
provident and productive purposes. During the relatively 
short history of Ontario credit unions the total credit ex- 
tended has been around $90,000,000. Most of it represents 
loans which could never have been negotiated through a 
bank, or only at exorbitant interest rates if obtained from a 
loan company. 

The actual cash savings effected by doing business the 
co-operative way are always difficult, if not quite impossible 
to calculate. The cash saving returned to the member of a 
farm supply co-operative at the end of the year, for instance, 
is only a small part of the total real saving. For the farmer- 
member not only receives a patronage return based on the 
volume of the business he did with the co-op. He also receives 
an interest dividend on the capital he invested in the enter- 
prise. Greater than that, perhaps, is the amount he saves by 
virtue of the co-op’s influence in chopping down the price 
level in the neighborhood in which it operates. 

An advertisement recently appearing in a U.S. farm jour- 
nal, describing a private farm supply and grain elevator 
business for sale, featured the fact “No Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Within 25 Miles!” 

In short, where there are no co-operatives, private busi- 
ness can do business wholly on its own terms. Where the 
co-op is established, efficient service at a fair price is much 
more likely to be found the rule in the local business com- 
munity. Many private businessmen, indeed, admit this quite 
freely and some actually welcome the co-op as a healthy 
influence and something of a pace-setter. 

Still another value of the co-operative technique, and 
perhaps the most profound, is found in the degree to which 
it educates its members to recognize the principle of mutual 
aid and self-help as the mainspring of human progress. 

Through the co-operative and the credit union tens of 
thousands of Canadians are learning to rely upon the united 
strength of their group—whether it is a group of employees 
in industry or a group of farmers in a single neighbourhood 
—-to do for them the things they want done. 

They are learning how to do things for themselves, and in 
so doing lay the foundation of a sound social and economic 
democracy, rather than rely upon government to do these 
things for them, and through such reliance permit govern- 
ment to smother all but the semblance of democracy beneath 
the weight of centralized bureaucracy. 

In building the co-operative way, thousands of Ontario 
people, farmers and workers, believe not only that they are 
helping themselves financially, but that they are putting 
real guts and teeth into Canadian democracy. 
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Community Planning 


in Canada 
P. Alan Deacon 


®& “OF THE IMPORTANCE of the newer art of town plan- 
ning, Canadians, it seems, are for the most part still un- 
aware.” In this single sentence the Report of the Royal 
Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters 
and Sciences, reports its findings on what should be a key 
factor in the development of Canadian communities. And 
yet, if we look into the matter a little more closely, we find 
that in every province except Quebec and Newfoundland, 
planning legislation exists and has, in some instances, for 
over twenty years. We also find that the legislation is 
being used in every province. Despite lack of special legis- 
lation both Quebec and Newfoundland provide good ex- 
amples of the application of town planning techniques. St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, has had a Town Planning Commis- 
sion for some years. Montreal, Quebec, has a special civic de- 
partment of planning with perhans the best technical organi- 
zation of any planning office in Canada and with a generous 
budget. 


In Ontario, the Minister of Planning in the last year re- 
viewed nearly one thousand plans of subdivision and since 
the inception of his department in 1946, has sanctioned 
“Official Plans” for thirtv-one municipalities. Many maior 
urban centres—Halifax, Moncton. Montreal, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg, Regina. Edmonton, and Vancouver have planning 
boards and “Official Plans.” 


What then is implied bv the findings of the Royal Com- 
mission? The key word is “importance.” It is regrettably 
true that despite the evidence given above as to the wide 
extent of legislation and the active participation by many 
Canadian municipalities, “Community Planning” is not con- 
sidered important nor is it remotely understood by the 
average citizen. To some it means a formal park complete 
with “keep off the grass” signs, to others, a monumental 
plan of broad avenues leading to the Parliament buildings; 
or the widening of some streets to accommodate the increas- 
ing number of automobiles. These are all a matter of detail 
and may or may not be of significance or importance in the 
scheme of things. What is important is that the average 
citizen should be made aware of the purposes and functions 
of planning. Professor Benjamin Higgins of McGill Univer- 
sity has defined one purpose as “to give people of the com- 
munity the pattern of land use they want, as indicated by 
their willingness as individuals or as a group of taxpayers 
to cover its cost, over a period extending as far into the 
future as useful forecasting permits.” This is the economic 
function of planning and should be given second place to 
what I believe to be far more important—the social function 
to promote better communities for living. 


Henry S. Churchill, an American architect and town plan- 
ner in his book, The City Is the People, states: 

“In the broad sense, neither physical nor economic plan- 
ning has any meaning except in reference to social objectives. 
These objectives are, or should be, a city in which children 
can be raised and educated to become healthy, decent human 
beings; in which it is possible to earn a ‘living wage’ with 
reasonable prospects of security; in which the amenities of 
life, social intercourse, amusement, recreation, and cultural 
advantages are procurable. It is not Utopian by any means— 
many towns in the past and some in the present have ap- 
proached it. The fact is, most people do not want a great 
deal of anything, nor have they fancy standards.” 
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To what extent the social function of planning is lacking 
in the Canadian scene is all too evident. The great expansion 
of urbanization since the end of World War II around all 
our Canadian municipalities is characterized despite the 
efforts of planning boards (where they exist) by the repe- 
tition of facsimile houses in endless profusion, a monotony 
and dullness that repeats that of the housing developments 
after World War I, and of the older sections of our cities. 
The seeds of decay in both economic and social values have 
been planted once again. It is true that the street patterns 
are better and that some provision has been made in some 
new neighborhoods for such social needs as shopping centres 
and recreation areas. But the so-called neighborhoods are 
in the main rows of identical houses built to house identical 
families with identical incomes. As far as community plan- 
ning is concerned, it is paper planning. “True planning is 
three dimensional and the success of any plan depends en- 
tirely upon what is put on it.” 


The failure of any real advancement in Canada is due to 
our failure as citizens as a whole to recognize and under- 
stand its real importance. Having understood its real import- 
ance, our next job is to see that our legislators give us the 
proper tools to control effectively the three dimensional 
development of the plans we want. 


Canadians are increasingly becoming more aware of its 
importance through press, radio, and cinema. The publicity 
given the plan for the development of Ottawa as the national 
capital is of considerable significance. Planning conferences 
are now held annually in several major centres. This year 
a regional conference was held in Vancouver, another in 
Charlottetown and one is scheduled for October in Toronto. 
At a recent meeting held in Montreal, the Town Planning 
Institute of Canada was revived, after a lapse of twenty 
years. During the discussions on various aspects of profes- 
sional practice, considerable time was allotted to the subject 
of the qualifications and the academic training for practice, 
as well as the increasing demand for trained personnel. 
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In 1946, as an indication of an awakening interest on the 
part of Canadians in town planning, there came into being 
a new citizen organization, organized on a national basis. 
This organization known as “The Community Planning 
Association of Canada” was formed with the objective as 
written into its charter “to foster understanding of and 
participation in Community Planning.” Membership is open 
to every Canadian and for the very modest annual fee of 
three dollars the member receives regular bulletins contain- 
ing planning news, lists of publications and notices of meet- 
ings. In addition, pamphlets are sent to each member at 
the time of publication. 

This association has been largely instrumental, through 
the work of its provincial divisions and local branches in the 
larger municipalities, in focussing public attention on local 
planning matters and doing the specified job of education 
that is so manifestly required. 

It may seem from the tone of this article that planning in 
Canada is backward. By comparison with Europe it is, but, 
having due regard for the great disparity in age, it is not 
to be expected that Canada should be as advanced in this 
field. The need for some form of controlled development for 
urban growth has been accepted in Europe for at least two 
generations, and the forms in use are not applicable to the 
Canadian scene even if we were disposed to accept them. 


The form that planning will take here is beginning to 
emerge, and, by that democratic process which we cherish, 
the final result will eventually be achieved. We must, of 
course, decide what kind of cities and towns we wish to 
build and what kind of controls we are prepared to accept 
for their future development. At least we now are aware that 
what we have built in the past is not good enough. 

We can, if we will, continue to live in dull and shamefully 
congested slums and in monotonous, sterile suburbs, “or we 
can build clean, proud communities—planned for light and 
air and good-living—built for beauty as well as convenience. 
The choice is entirely our own.” 


On The Air 


Allan Sangster 


® FOR SEVERAL DAYS now we have been receiving, 
from the CBC’s Press and Information Department, releases 
which begin like this: “All actuality broadcasts during the 
Royal Tour will be heard on both the Trans-Canada and the 
Dominion Networks of the CBC. They will be available to 
all stations in Canada.” As this is written (October twelfth) 
we are listening to one of the dullest broadcasts which have 
ever assailed our ears—an account of the Royal Visit to the 
Royal Military College at Kingston. 

That it is dull is obviously no fault of the anonymous 
(small-types) reporter, who is doing the best he can with 
the material available. That it is dull is perhaps in part 
because of the inadequacy of the planning (or perhaps this 
was forced upon the CBC?), which gives us the event in one 
or two commentators’ voices, with a little of the more obvious 
background noise—cheers, shouts of command, and applause. 
But of the actual sounds and conversation of the event—the 
words of the important personages, whether formal and 
official or casually conversational, or the unrehearsed, some- 
times shocking, sometimes funny remarks of the onlookers— 
the things which give an actuality broadcast life and impact, 
which make it really actual, not a word was allowed to reach 
the CBC microphones. 

But all that is by the way. The thing to which I, and 
everyone with whom I have spoken, without exception, take 
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the most violent objection is this: that having sampled the 
Royal Tour on one network and found it dull, having after 
only two days had my fill of Royal Tour broadcasts, I could 
get nothing else on the other CBC network, not even the 
same event seen through cther eyes and another mind, and 
reported by a different voice. Similarly, later in the day, 
when the Royal couple had arrived in Toronto, I found that 
not only were both CBC stations carrying the event, but 
all other Toronto stations excepting one had the same thing. 
The one exception, CKEY, was stolidly grinding out its 
usual moronic pap and commercials. Readers of this column 
will know that we seldom nave anything good to say for the 
programs and policies of stations of this type; on this 
occasion its offerings were a welcome relief. 


We are not, we think, anti-royalist; but we are not 
especially pro-royalist; we think that if these apparently 
pleasant young people want to come over here and look 
at the country which they will one day, nominally, rule, 
they have every right to do so. And we think that for those 
who wish to follow their doings in detail, the CBC should 
provide reasonable coverage. But for a great national broad- 
casting system to force these essentially dull doings down 
our throats by tying both English networks to their apron 
strings for almost a month, sacrificing any number of enter- 
taining and informative programs to that end, seems to us 
to indicate a woeful lack of perspective and proportion. The 
same sort of thinking which; because Christmas music is a 
good thing at Christmas time, impels all the stations to play 
Christmas music all the time, until Good King Wenceslas is 
a horror and Silent Night an affront to the eardrums. An 
oddly impressionable lot, these hard-boiled radio executives, 
easily stampeded, running madly with some phantom herd 
in a forest whose trees they cannot see. 


The same kind of stampeding occurs whenever a so-called 
major sports event comes along; programs which are good 
of their kind, which have been carefully and lovingly pre- 
pared, and which countless listeners follow from week to 
week with eager interest, are summarily scrapped in order 
to bring us, for example, a long-drawn-out account of a 
golf-match which probably does not interest half as many 
people as did the program which it replaced. In fairness we 
have to admit that the sports-minded people are entitled to 
some coverage, but we think that they get far more than 
the public interest entitles them to; we suggest that the CBC 
should think, and think, and think again before it scraps a 
regularly scheduled program and replaces it with one of 
these turkeys. 

* * * 

During the past month we were privileged to see some- 
thing of CBC Television’s first full-scale training production 
—a half-hour adaptation of one of Len Peterson’s radio 
scripts. Not broadcast, of course, for the Corporation still 
has no transmitters, no television network, but, as they say 
in the trade, “closed-circuit” which means that the show 
went only to selected television screens. 


A shake-down cruise, one might call this, drawing analogy 
from the first trial runs of a new ship, on which no passengers 
or cargo are carried, but on which compasses are adjusted, 
machinery and crew tested, checked, and run in under the 
eyes of senior staff and interested observers, both official 
and lay. 

It was significant, we thought, that this early experiment 
dealt with a serious playlet of some value and import, 
rather than with mere froth and glitter. Good, too, to be 
able to report that the settings were adequate and in keeping 
with the characters’ financial level, rather than whooped up 
and glossy as an American production almost certainly 
would have made them. The acting, partly in the hands of 
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veterans of the radio acting corps, partly entrusted to new- 
comers from the little theatre, was on a satisfactorily com- 
petent level, though by no means earth-shaking. 


In two allied technical fields, however, much remains to 
be done. The television cameramen are so far content to 
present any sort of picture in which the actors can be seen; 
matters of satisfactory or striking composition, smooth 
trucking and deft following, even so elementary a matter as 
continuous sharp focus, are, as yet, beyond them. Similarly, 
lighting is still in that elementary stage which considers that 
adequate flat lighting in which actors and settings are visible 
is enough; in this experiment no attempt was apparent to 
produce the sort of lighting which, by suggesting mood, by 
dramatizing shapes and figures, by flattering or distorting 
the actors’ faces, becomes an important member of the cast 
who is continuously on stage, reinforcing and sustaining the 
whole projection of emotion. 


However, these are early days, this was the first complete 
production, and on that basis it looks as though CBC Tele- 
vision is in good hands. We have heard it suggested, by a 
professional in the entertainment field, that the CBC is 
wasting a great deal of time and money, and ensuring neg- 
ligible television results, by entrusting its television program 
to relatively inexperienced people. The Corporation should, 
says this informant, import some experienced television 
producers from the United States or from England. From 
what we have heard and seen of American television it is 
easy to understand why Americans have not been employed, 
and we approve. In the matter of BBC television, however, 
this outsider’s viewpoint is that the importation of a mid- 
wife, in the person of an English TV producer of wide 
experience, might do a great deal to ease the birth-pangs of 
our own belated infant. 


On the other hand, it may be that the Corporation figures 
that the present method—that of training its own television 
staff from relatively raw material—worked out fairly well 
in radio and may be expected to do so in television. Only 
time will tell. 


The Home Place 


Nacella Young 


®& BUD AND I WENT BACK to school the day after the 
funeral. Mother made us; she thinks better of schooling than 
it deserves, having been a teacher herself, and I think perhaps 
she didn’t want us underfoot. We didn’t learn anything. In 
study hall I looked across at Bud, and he had his face in a 
book, but he wasn’t turning any pages. And when we got 
home that afternoon, sure enough there was Uncle Walter’s 
car standing in the barnyard. 


{t looked out of place. Our Model T that we drove to 
school fitted in better with the gaunt unpainted house and 
crazy corncrib. Bud looked at the shiny sedan with hard 
eyes, although he loved cars. “What do you suppose that old 
bastard’s here for?” he asked softly. 


I knew what he was thinking about. Uncle Walter hadn’t 
come to the funeral, not even to the undertaking parlors 
where a man used to steam heat would have been comfortable, 
and certainly not to the cemetery where the rest of us stood 
bareheaded in flying snow. Hadn’t had the decency to come, 
was the way Pa put it. Mother hadn’t said anything. She sat 
in the kitchen with her hat still on, looking like a stranger, 
and when Marge offered her a cup of coffee she took it and 
stirred in the sugar and canned milk like someone in a dream. 
Pa looked at her. After a moment he said “He promised not 
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to foreclose on us. Christ Almighty, you can’t pay out what 
you haven’t got.” Then he made us go to bed. 


Not coming to the funeral was the least part of it. Even 
Ellen knew that, and she was only nine that year. 


Bud’s hightops squeaked over the snow as we crossed the 
back yard. I didn’t look at the thermometer on the porch, but 
it was so cold my chest hurt when I breathed. The kitchen 
was warm, though the lamps hadn’t been lighted and there 
was no sign of supper. Ordinarily we began looking for the 
orange oblongs of the kitchen windows as soon as we turned 
off the gravel, winter afternoons. Kerosene lamps aren’t any 
good to read by and when they smoke they smell horrible, 
but they do give a room a nice mellow look that’s almost as 
good as having a fireplace. Mother used to say, before she 
stopped planning, that if she ever built a house it would be 
all fireplaces and bathrooms, and never mind the rest. 


She hadn’t built this one, though. Great-grandfather Hunt 
did, a cabin first to live in while he was homesteading and 
later, when the children came, the big house. The walls were 
still strong and the roof solid. It’s a nice feeling to wake on 
a stormy night, when the walls are frosted hard with cold, 
and think that your mother and grandfather and great- 
grandfather all slept there before you. What about people in 
hotels and boarding houses, I used to think, how do they 
know where they belong or what they are? In a sense our 
folks hadn’t ever gone away. They slept quietly in the little 
graveyard that was really a fenced-off corner of the pasture. 
In the spring we picked sprays of flowering almond there, 
and later wild raspberries. Nobody minded. 


I could feel that Bud didn’t want to go into the living 
room any more than I did, but he’s not one to admit being 
afraid. He’s a lot like Gramp. We hung up our caps and 
mackinaws and slipped in as quietly as you can in hightops. 
They were all in there, even the little kids who got home 
early from the district school. Pa never shut any of us out 
of family affairs. The kids live here too, he said, they got a 
right to say what they think. Not that Uncle Walter ever 
listened to a child. He didn’t really listen to anybody—he 
already knew everything he wanted to know. 


Mother was sitting in front of the bay window, where 
Gammy used to keep her potted plants. She looked clean and 
plain, like the room, and there wasn’t any expression at all 
on her face. Pa leaned against the shut dining-room door. The 
muscle in his cheek jumped when he saw us. The little kids 
were on the sofa, with books, but not reading. And in the 
morris chair by the stove, shutting off the heat from every- 
body else, was Uncle Walter. He had on a good brown suit, 
and a cigar in his hand, and he looked like a man who’s had 
a good lunch. He glanced just offside us and made some kind 
of greeting noise. He never quite looked at us, because we 
were kids and unimportant I suppose, and it seemed strange 
because Pa is the kind of man who looks everybody straight 
in the face and sees all that’s there. He looked at Bud and 
me now, with the same expression he wore when there wasn’t 
anything for our school lunches. He didn’t say anything, and 
we sat down in corners. 

There was a feeling of embarrassment in the room. The 
stove made little popping noises, and you could see showers 
of sparks through the isinglass panes. Uncle Walter shifted 
his cigar to the other hand. “Well, Lizabeth,” he said in his 
office voice, ”I guess there isn’t anything else to say. I want 
to get back to town before dark—Sophie’s made some date 
for this evening.” 

Anyone else would have been asked to supper, if it was only 
beans and canned tomatoes. Mother sat still. Pa said, “Talk 
don’t help when people don’t keep their word,” and you 
would have had to live with him to know how mad he was. 
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“Now John, you know how it is just as well as I do.” 
Uncle Walter sounded reasonable. “You can’t mix business 
with friendship in this world. I would if I could, you folks 
know that. I held off as long as the old boy was alive. Fellow 
don’t get far if he lets his heart get the best of his head.” 


“Good thing Lizabeth’s ma and pa didn’t feel that way 
when you were a little homeless boy,” pa said. “It was hard 
times then too, I guess. They didn’t worry about gettin’ 
ahead in the world when they put another plate on the table 
and told their kids to shove over in the bed.” 


“T’ll always be grateful, of course,” Uncle Walter looked 
at the stove. “I’m going to have a stone put up—you won’t 
have to worry about seeing their graves are suitably marked.” 
He stopped, but nobody said anything. I was thinking about 
the undertaker, and the bill Dr. Cameron hadn’t sent, nor 
ever would, and the patched old flannel nightshirts Gramp 
had worn. 


“What will you do with the place?” 


“Tt won’t bring much, of course. Pretty run down. Matter 
of fact, I know a fellow willing to take a chance on it—just 
a gamble, of course. If this new fellow in the White House 
does what he claims he’s going to for the farmer, things should 
pick up pretty soon. You'll be better off, John. Find a farm 
to run on shares and let the other guy do the worrying. Your 
boys’ll be big enough to help out pretty soon.’ 

“College for them,” Pa said, as if he meant it. 

“Takes money to go to college.” 

“Not if you’re smart and healthy,” Mother said, and her 
voice came alive. “Bud’s had straight A’s all through, and 
his principal knows a man who'll send him his tuition for the 
first year.” 

“He'll go to college with patches on his knees, I guess.” 


“On his seat too, if he has to.” Pa opened the stove door 
and looked in. The last chunk of Osage orange was burning 
down, and I knew there wasn’t any more cut. It was the first 
time all winter we’d had a fire in the parlor. “What goes into 
his head is what counts.” 


“John, John.” If he had sounded a little pleasanter you 
might have said Uncle Walter was laughing. He got up and 
threw the rest of his cigar into the empty woodbox. “You 
can’t live on ideas.” 


“Only thing I know’ll stick with you.” 


“Well, there’s no more I can do here.” Uncle Walter got 
into his warm brown overcoat, pulled on the lined gloves he 
wore for driving and looked around for his hat. “I wish I’d 
brought something for the kids. Didn’t think of it.” 


“There’s nothing they need.” 


Last time he came he brought a box of candy for Gramp. 
He couldn’t eat it, of course. He needed wool blankets, soup 
with meat in it, and someone to help with the lifting and 
turning. The candy sat on the sideboard for a while and the 
kids looked at it when they went by, but even Ellen knew 
enough not to ask. I wondered what happened to it, and 
was ashamed because my mouth watered. 


Pa let his hand be shaken. He didn’t say anything, but 
stood looking like the picture of Black Hawk in the eighth- 
grade geography. Mother let her shoulder be patted. They 
grew up like brother and sister, I thought, and now there 
isn’t any understanding in him or any forgiveness at all in 
her. She’ll never forgive him for this as long as she lives, and 
he won’t even know it. 


Nobody walked to the door with him, for politeness. We 


heard the car start with a nice smooth sound, not like the 
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gagging and strangling of the Model T. We heard the pasture 
gate scrape shut, and the loose board in the bridge jump as 
he crossed the creek. Nobody even looked out. Bud got up 
and went out silently and I knew he was going to chop some 
more wood before it got too dark. The little girls sat on the’ 
sofa, looking at each other. I thought about my butterfly 
collection, rocks, Indian arrowheads and the copies of Tom 
Sawyer and Ivanhoe that mother had given me for birthdays 
and Christmas. Where would I take them, and how would I 
pack them, seeing they’d never lived anywhere except in the 
slant-roofed bedroom? 

After a minute mother got up. “Supper time,” she said 
quietly, and I followed her into the kitchen, feeling scared 
and less than fifteen. Saw her reach for a match from the 
green holder, scratch it on the cookstove, and hold it to the 
trimmed wick. As she bent to put on the clean chimney 
the light shone on her eyes and cheekbones, and she looked 
suddenly like Gammy. Her hair was still brown and she 
hadn’t any wrinkles, but she was a generation older and full 
of woe. There wasn’t any way I could get at her. 


I grabbed my jacket and cap and went out after Bud, to 
get outside before I started bawling. 


Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


® A PLACE IN THE SUN is certainly a far better than 
average movie. It presents the story of three main characters: 
George Eastman, Alice Tripp, and Angela Vickers, played 
by Montgomery Clift, Shelley Winters, and Elizabeth 
Taylor. George works in his uncle’s bathing-suit factory (in 
the boxing and shipping department, whose walls are 
decorated with pictures of luscious babes in Uncle’s mer- 
chandise) ; Alice is a factory worker in the same department. 
George is lonely, Alice is lonely; they strike up an acquain- 
tance in spite of factory rules, and presently George is visit- 
ing Alice in her furnished room, which fortunately has a 
private entrance. Then Uncle Eastman begins to take a 
cautious interest in his nephew, promotes him to another 
department, and invites him to a party at the Eastman 
residence. At the party George meets Angela; it’s love at 
first sight for them both, and just too bad for poor Alice, 
who chooses this same nizght to tell George she is pregnant. 
George feels trapped; he plans to kill Alice by tipping her 
out of a rowboat, knowing that she can’t swim. At the last 
moment he loses his nerve, but Alice falls out of the boat 
anyway, and drowns. George is caught, tried, and convicted 
for her murder, and goes to the electric chair, his only con- 
solation being that Angela, his rich and beautiful lady, visits 
him in prison and tells him she still loves him and always 
will. The picture ends with George’s last walk down the 
death-house corridor, the vision of Angela’s and his mother’s 
face in his eyes; the final shot is a close-up of George and 
Angela in a romantic clinch. 

I have summarized the plot of the movie at some length, 
because even such a bald outline indicates that the screen 
story is a tragedy in terms of romantic love. As such it is 
well-handled, particularly the conflict in George’s mind over 
the matter of the murder. Montgomery Clift’s performance 
is good, but it is immeasurably strengthened and sharpened 
by the music, which conveys the impression of mental agony 
far more adequately than Clift’s facial expression ever 
could. The courtroom scenes are also dramatically excellent; 
but here again the music score deepens the emotional groove 
—plays, in fact, as important a role as any of the actors. 
Shelley Winters does well with the part the screen-writer 
has given her—the dumpy, characterless factory girl, who 
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quickly degenerates into a whining shrew under the pressure 
of pregnancy. Elizabeth Taylor gives the best—you might 
almost say the only—performance of her career as Angela 
Vickers, the thoroughly nice, unspoiled rich girl, who would 
have made George such a fine wife under happier circum- 
stances, and who retains her love and her loyalty in spite of 
his downfall. It is generally agreed that the director, George 
Stevens, is responsible for both these competent perform- 
ances. Technically, A Place in the Sun is remarkable for the 
quality and number of its close-ups, particularly of the face 
of the human animal in heat; and for the number of times 
transitions from scene to scene are managed by means of a 
slow dissolve—too often, perhaps, for maximum effective- 
ness. On the whole, though, it is a surprising picture for 
Hollywood to have made; for the hero not only meets the 
Other Woman before he meets his True Love, but he actually 
is executed for her murder. 

However, A Place in the Sun has been widely advertised 
as being a screen version of Dreiser’s American Tragedy. 
You have only to read the book to discover how different the 
two stories are. Dreiser’s Clyde Griffiths, Roberta Alden, and 
Sondra Finchley are smaller people all round than the 
characters in A Place in the Sun. Clyde himself is a product 
of a particular section of American life; poor, ambitious, 
dazzled by and greedy for money; at the same time his 
passion for Roberta is closer te love than his bewitchment 
by Sondra, who to him is a symbol of all the wealth he longs 
for. Roberta has a dignity of her own; her desperation is 
not expressed in a thin whine; and Sondra is actually a 
flighty brainless product of the moderately rich—a class 
which Dreiser viewed much less tenderly than Hollywood 
does. Clyde is swept to disaster, not by romantic passion, 
not in fact by any one strong gust of fate, love, greed or 
circumstance, but by a complicated mass of trivial accidents, 
biological urges, and social stresses and strains which found 
in his mental and moral cowardice and poverty, his lack of 
philosophy, really, no ordered resistance, no rational controls. 
Dreiser’s book is real, documentary, and profoundly depress- 
ing. A Place in the Sun is romantic, slanted, and in spite of 
its hero’s ultimate death, optimistic; it stresses the essen- 
tial good nature, the niceness of the rich, the virtue of 
material ambition, and the rightness of True Love. Clyde 
Griffiths is the chief character of Dreiser’s book; George 
Eastman is the hero of A Place in the Sun. As someone else 
has already said, A Place in the Sun is a tragedy; what 
Dreiser wrote was an American tragedy. 


Music Review 
Milton Wilson 


b> ONE OF THE MOST important recordings of the year is 
Stravinsky’s performance of the music from his ballet 
Orpheus on Victor. This work (written in 1947) contains a 
wealth of Stravinsky’s most moving music and may well be 
his greatest achievement. Almost none of it is perfunctory or 
merely adept; the sublety and refinement of sonority usual 
to Stravinsky are combined with a less usual sublety and 
expressiveness of thematic material. The story of Orpheus’ 
trip to Hades, his recovery of the lost Eurydice and his final 
loss of her before arriving back on earth, seems to have 
affected the composer deeply, and the result, for those of us 
who have not seen the ballet, is a symphonic poem of an 
almost superhuman quietness and poignancy. Orpheus’ song 
in Hades, which wins the heart even of Pluto, has the pathos 
of a Bach aria and the pas d'action and pas de deux in 
which Orpheus wins and loses Eurydice will hold their own 
against Gluck. If any justification were needed for Stravin- 
sky’s development since 1918, this work would provide it. 
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Such justification cannot be found in Stravinsky’s Octet 
for Wind Instruments, which was finished in 1923 and is 
performed on one side of a Victor LP by Leonard Bernstein 
and members of the Boston Symphony. The first and last of 
its three movements are mildly amusing, but on the whole it 
belongs among Stravinsky’s less successful experiments in 
shuffling about thematic formulae and trivial tunes. The old 
Columbia set (by a group under Stravinsl y), whose last 
movement I played over for comparison’s sake, has a slight 
edge in performance, but the new recording is greatly 
superior. The Soldier’s Tale (1918), on the other side of this 
Victor LP, also played by Bernstein with a Boston Sym- 
phony group, is more successful. The original stage work 
depicted a Faustian compact between a returned soldier 
and the devil, and required actors with speaking parts, 
dancers, a narrator and a small orchestra of soloists. The 
narrator is omitted in the present recording, but the whole 
suite of eleven numbers (not always separated from each 
other) is apparently performed. I say apparently, as I 
haven’t the score, and the program notes which accompany 
the record give me no assistance. These notes include a great 
deal of unessential information but omit to tell us what the 
record contains and what relation these contents bear to the 
story of the soldier (which is outlined). I would be interested 
to know, for example, at what point in the work the two 
chorales are played, but the program notes not only fail to 
help me here, they do not even mention the existence of a 
chorale. Perhaps the narrator should not have been omitted. 
Fortunately, however, the music is lively and amusing 
enough to stand by itself, like Petrouchka, of which it is a 
distant and more economical relation. Performance and 
recording are excellent. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: F. H. U., in your September issue, gives an 
excellent description of the change which has come over 
Socialist thinking in the English-speaking nations. He mars 
it by his cheap concluding jibe, in the best tradition of 
Socialist conceit and self-righteousness, at those whom he 
labels the “respectable pundits of the Right,” for not recog- 
nizing what has happened. 

Whether I fall into this category in F. H. U.’s thinking 
or not, he knows. My respectability is not for me to judge. 
I am assuredly no pundit. I do not accept the system of 
labelling people as of the Right or of the Left. However, I 
am a continuing critic of Socialism, even in its present 20 
per cent strength, so I shall take up the gauntlet. 


I do not know how deep, genuine and lasting is the 
reformation in Socialist thinking. Time will be needed to 
demonstrate that. To take a single case, Mr. Gaitskell, after 
stoutly asserting the obvious truth that profits of business 
in Britain are not an important cause of high prices, then 
cuts dividends, on his own admission for “psychological 
reasons.” This is not the language of a genuine penitent 
for past error. It sounds far more like an announcement 
that Mr. Gaitskell only repents to the extent that political 
considerations force him to do so. Or take the constant 
repetition of challenges to class war by some of our 
announcedly Socialist labour leaders and politicians in 
Canada. The class war may have been abandoned at the 
Frankfurt Conference, but apparently Canadian Socialists 
in general have not heard of this. 

Then, why should I accept 20 per cent Socialism, merely 
because 100 per cent Socialism proved to be bad medicine? 
Why should I not use the opportunity presented to preach 
more loudly than ever, that Socialism is all nonsense? Why 
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should I not pursue the retreating enemy? Socialists have 
discovered that Marx was wrong. Does that inhibit me 
from continuing to point out that the Webbs, in their ad- 
miration of the Russian system, and Keynes in his un- 
fortunate failure to note that Government spending, however 
useful in correcting deflation, would be dangerous in an 
inflationary period were just as wrong as Marx ever was? 
Socialism has been demonstrated to be unworkable. Its 
remnants need to be swept out of modern economic thinking. 
If saying that makes me a pundit of the Right, then I shall 
have to accept the label. 

I offer a kindly suggestion to my Socialist friends. Shocked 
at the consequences of their past errors they are trying to 
reform just a little. They should remember the well estab- 
lished theological truth—that reform is impossible without 
repentance, and repentance must be preceded by a clear con- 
viction of sin. When they openly admit that they have been 
basically wrong, and have done much harm to human pro- 
gress, they will be in a position to ask the indulgence of those 
who always warned them of their sins, and not until then. 

—P.C. Armstrong, Montreal, P.Q. 


[F. H. U. writes: The trouble with Mr. Armstrong is that, 
while he does not accept the system of labelling people as of 
the Right and as of the Left, he cannot get out of the habit 
of dividing them into sinners (i.e., socialists) on the one 
hand, and righteous souls (i.e., anti-socialists) who need no 
repentance on the other. If he could only emancipate his 
thinking from these religious categories of his youth and 
shake off his anti-socialist conceit and self-righteousness, we 
might discuss controversial questions of public policy in a 
pragmatic, scientific temper. } 


The Editor: The inaccurate core of your editorial on 
Television and Public Housing obscures the worthwhile in- 
timations it contains. 

You refer absurdly to the Regent Park Ratepayers’ Asso- 
ciation as an “anti-government faction,” “a small coterie,” 
and “largely property owners in areas adjacent to the project 
who fear extension of urban redevelopment and rehabilita- 
tion.” Actually three quarters of the members of the Asso- 
ciation are now tenants living in the area of the present 
housing project, according to the President, Mr. S. G. Perry. 
He is himself a tenant living across the street from the 
project. The district represented by the Association is be- 
tween Parliament Street and the Don River, from Gerrard 
Street to the lake. Though matters pertaining to the housing 
project have largely dominated the activity of the Associa- 
tion, traffic and other conditions throughout the district have 
not been neglected, and last year it provided an opportunity 
for all municipal candidates to address the people of the 
district at a public meeting sponsored for the purpose. The 
Association is as representative of the people in the area 
it serves, as any organization is likely to be. We all know 
the apathy and indifference of many citizens in regard to 
public affairs, and even in regard to their more immediate 
personal responsibilities. Evidently, The Canadian Forum 
elevates this passive attitude to the position of virtue by 
castigating those who practice the democratic procedure 
of meeting to discuss and act upon mutual interests and 
problems. Your editorial rather inconsistently, though more 
sensibly, advocates representation of the tenants of the 
project on the Housing Authority. It is worth noting that 
the organization of the Ratepayers’ Association provides 
for the establishment of separate owners’ and tenants’ sec- 
tions for dealing with matters peculiar to each. 

The issue of television in Regent Park is a question of 
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civil rights, a matter of obvious concern to the Ratepayers’ 
Association since it is the civil rights of the residents of 
the district which are in question. Refusal to permit tenants 
in the project to have television is an act of social discrimi- 
nation, objectionable in any case, but made ridiculous by 
the fact that the rents are on the average high enough to 
carry the project. The clause in the lease which prohibits 
defacement of the property foredoomed the enterprise of 
the “test case’ tenant who accepted for one dollar a tele- 
vision set supplied as an advertising stunt by a radio and 
television firm. The sensible solution is a central aerial, 
toward the cost of which each tenant who acquires television 
would contribute. 

Your suggestion that householders of the area are antag- 
onistic toward urban redevelopment is a distortion of fact. 
Many residents of the area prefer to live in houses rather 
than apartments. This is particularly true of those with 
children. They have no alternative now but to live in the 
apartments because it is impossible to rent a house any- 
where, and it ‘is equally impossible to buy a house for any- 
thing like the amount paid to those whose homes were ex- 
propriated to make way for the project. Obviously, public 
housing projects should have been undertaken first on vacant 
land on the city’s outskirts. When there is a sufficient 
quantity and variety of accommodation the time will be 
more appropriate for large scale housing redevelopment proj- 
ects such as Regent Park. Dudley Bristow, Toronto, Ont. 


The Editor: Please find enclosed my cheque for $5.00 
covering subscription renewal. I have been very undecided 
since April whether to renew at all, but since I have been 
indecisive for so long I have little alternative. 


However, I feel obliged to state the reasons for my dis- 
content. At the time my subscription was due, there ap- 
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peared an article entitled “The Cole War.” Since then several 
other articles on foreign policy have appeared with that 
Underhillian line of reasoning. It is not that I object to any- 
one having their say, but that so much prominence should 
be given such a non-constructive line—whether the con- 
clusions be right or wrong. I think that I am not the only 
one that gets slightly tired of being told of the great Ameri- 
cans—they can do no wrong—and of being referred to as a 
CCF “neurotic.” 


While I, perhaps, pay too much attention to your foreign 
policy articles, the issue of war or peace makes everything 
else seem unimportant. In all fairness, however, I find the 
Forum generally interesting and valuable. 

David Sanderson, Toronto, Ont. 


‘iC CANADA 


A revolt within some of Argentina’s military units has been nipped 
in the bud before it could overspread its banks and explode under the 
seat of government. (The Ottawa Evening Citizen) 
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(Heading, Financial Post) 











The best man available will become Toronto’s deputy medical officer 
of health, “even if we have to comb the entire English-speaking world,” 
Ald. Sparling, chairman of the Board of Health, said today. 

(Toronto Telegram) 


A Glimpse of the Work of God. God’s will moves in wondrous 
ways. And in our profession there is unusual opportunity to observe 
His miracles. This probably is the appetence that moves us to try 
to make the passing from this life as beautiful as the love that is 
present with the arrival of a new soul into this world. 

(Funeral directors’ advertisement, Globe and Mail) 


For the first Friday in years, the smell of fish was cleared out of 
the parliament buildings to-day. The royal visit was responsible. 
Since the restaurant is next door to the lieutenant-governor’s suite, 
no fish was ordered to-day. Everybody had to eat macaroni. 

(Toronto Daily Star) 


Do you know that 50% of all people examined by doctors because 
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with them? This does not mean that they are not sick or that their 
suffering is imagined. It means that their symptoms are caused by 
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you there is nothing organically wrong but that you are a “nervous 
tension” type and must learn to relax, can help you. is 
compounded especially for high-strung emotional people like you. 
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Turning New Leaves 


® AMONG CONTEMPORARY EXPONENTS of the 
scientific outlook, the greatest name is that of Albert Ein- 
stein. A contributor of the first order to the development of 
modern physics, his scientific discoveries have profoundly 
influenced both metaphysics and epistemology. It is there- 
fore altogether appropriate that a volume concerned with 
his scientific and philosophical significance should have been 
included in the Library of Living Philosophers, which is 
edited by Dr. Paul Arthur Schilpp of Northwestern Uni- 
versity.* 

Dr. Schilpp’s latest volume contains twenty-five descrip- 
tive and critical essays on Einstein’s work written by inter- 
nationally known scientists and philosophers from eleven 
different countries, including six Nobel-prize winners. Ein- 
stein himself contributes an autobiography (which is con- 
cerned almost entirely with his intellectual development) 
and a brilliant reply to his expositors and critics. An ex- 
haustive bibliography provides a threefold arrangement of 
Einstein’s publications in terms of scientific writings, non- 
scientific writings, and interviews, letters, and speeches 
quoted in The New York Times. 

Of 445 items in Einstein’s bibliography it is interesting 
to note that 134 are concerned with his views on moral, 
social, and educational issues. In addition, The New York 
Times has carried, since 1920, no less than 133 items devoted, 
for the most part, to an exposition of Einstein’s views on 
cultural as distinguished from scientific problems. The great 


*ALBERT EINSTEIN — PHILOSOPHER - SCIENTIST: Edited 
by Paul Arthur Schilpp; New York; Tudor Publishing Co.; pp. xvi, 
781; $8.50. The quotations in the present article are from writings or 
addresses of Einstein. 
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scientist’s constant concern, during the last thirty years, 
with the problems of modern culture is recognized by the 
inclusion in Dr. Schilpp’s volume of an essay on Einstein’s 
social philosophy, written by Dr. Virgil G. Hinshaw, one of 
the most brilliant of the younger American thinkers. In one 
respect Dr. Hinshaw’s essay is the most important in the 
book. For in such an essay one might hope to find Einstein’s 
clarification of man’s predicament, coupled with basic pro- 
posals for the resolution of the disequilibrium which the de- 
velopment of science has precipitated in modern culture. It 
is our present purpose to expound, however briefly, Einstein’s 
social philosophy and to evaluate its significance for con- 
temporary man. 

The social philosophy of Einstein may be best understood, 
as Dr. Hinshaw has shown, in terms of four main topics: 
science and values; the state and the individual; pacifism, 
the bomb, and the outlawry of war; Judaism and Zionism. 
Although Einstein himself has said that “concern for man 
himself and his fate must always form the chief interest of 
all technical endeavors,” it must be emphasized that his 
social philosophy has generally been expressed in the 
form of personal convictions rather than systematically 
elaborated. 

Einstein thinks of values as interests, somewhat in the 
manner of R. B. Perry and his American disciples, rather 
than as metaphysically grounded norms. A concern for man 
is essential if “the creations of our mind shall be a blessing 
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and not a curse to mankind.” Hence the values of life are 
more important than scientific knowledge. But in a world 
obsessed by the problem of controlling atomic energy, Ein- 
stein feels that intellectual workers cannot successfully 
intervene directly in the political struggle: “They can 
achieve, however, the spreading of clear ideas about the 
situation and the possibility of successful action. They 
can contribute through enlightenment to prevent able states- 
men from being hampered in their work by antiquated 
opinions and prejudices.” Yet he himself has served as 
Chairman of the Emergency Committee of Atomic Scientists 
and, earlier, as one of the first members of the Commission 
for Intellectual Co-operation with the League of Nations. 
Further, he supported, in 1936, a proposal at the Harvard 
Tercentenary Conference for a “Court of Wisdom” which 
would represent the “conscience of mankind.” More realis- 
tically, he has also urged the intellectual workers of the 
United States and other free countries to promote a supra- 
national political force for protection against aggression. 
The clue to Einstein’s seemingly dual approach to the rdle 
of intellectual workers in social action consists in this: such 
workers always play two roles, as scientists or men of letters 
on the one hand, and as citizens on the other. But scientists 
must guard the freedom of research and teaching and gov- 
ernments must protect them from economic pressures. 


In thinking of the state and the individual, Einstein has 
magnificently asserted the ultimate moral freedom of man 
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against external control: “Never do anything against con- 
science, even if the state demands it.” The individual must 
always re-evaluate for himself the state’s moral instructions. 
The law of duty must be distinguished from the law of the 
state: if a conflict occurs the conscience of the individual is 
the final arbiter. In interpreting the moral significance of 
the Nurnberg Trials, Einstein maintained that they could 
be justified in terms of the “guilt of nations.” Such a con- 
cept implies the necessity of moral judgments beyond 
nationalism: the trials were supra-national. There is there- 
fore, a morality beyond or above that which the state may 
enjoin. 

It is popularly believed that Einstein has always been 
pacifist, but it is nearer the truth to say that he has always 
been anti-militaristic. Certainly, he believed that militant 
fascism, in the form of German Naziism, which sought to 
destroy humanity's best achievements, should be resisted 
by violent means. The highest morality can, however, advo- 
cate the use of violence only in such a crisis. Thus Einstein’s 
“pacifism” is closely akin to that of the Quakers. 

With regard to the implications of the atomic bomb for 
social conduct, Einstein has stated that “our defence is not 
in armaments, nor in science, nor in going underground. 
Our defence is in law and order.” Foreign policy must there- 
fore lead mankind to law and order rather than to anarchy 
and death. But physics and death have a long start over 
ethics and life. The only hope for mankind consists in the 
development of a system of world government, transcending 
nationalisms. The idea of supra-nationalism must be assidu- 
ously promoted in village squares as well as in the highest 
councils of the United Nations. 

No aspect of Einstein’s social philosophy has aroused 
more criticism in certain circles than his convictions on the 
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relations between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Contrary to a widely held view, he believes that Russian 
Communism differs considerably from German Naziism, 
although he has been disturbed by the treatment, in recent 
years, of geneticists in the U.S.S.R. who refuse to adopt 
the party line. He apparently considers that the American 
variety of nationalism is more to be feared than the Russian: 
he has perhaps had more opportunity to observe mob hysteria 
in the United States than in the Soviet Union. Thus Einstein 
justifies his membership in many so-called “Communist 
Front” organizations in terms of his own personal reaction 
to anti-communist hysteria among the American people. 
The guilt of Americans in promoting hysteria is made mani- 
fest when one believes, as Einstein does, that they are 
superior technologically, militarily, and in terms of produc- 
tive capacity to the Russians. They should therefore know 
better, for it is they, and not the Russians, who are actually 
in control of the world situation. Being stronger, the Amer- 
icans also have greater responsibility than the Russians. The 
power and the glory of the United States are in inverse pro- 
portion, Einstein believes, to its acceptance of moral and 
political responsibility. Here, once again, the only enduring 
solution of the conflict between the two powers consists in 
the establishment of a supra-national system of government 
for the world. ‘There is,” he has said, “no other salvation 
for civilization and even for the human race than the crea- 
tion of the world government with security on the basis of 
law.” 


The religious beliefs of Einstein are closely related to his 
social philosophy and have determined his attitudes to 
Judaism and Zionism. He rightly conceives of Judaism as 
one of the two principal sources (the other being Greek 
thought) of the religion and moral idealism of western 
civilization. As such, Judaism is an essential element in the 
cultural heritage of mankind and in the pervasive demand 
for social justice. There are, for Einstein, three levels of 
religious experience: primitive religion, with its anthropo- 
centric God; the religion of morality; and, at the highest 
level, cosmic religion. In terms of what Einstein calls “cosmic 
religious feeling” God may be understood, in Spinoza’s sense, 
as revealing Himself in the orderly harmony of what exists. 
To the Zionist movement, Einstein gives a social and cul- 
tural, rather than a political, interpretation: “Palestine is 
. .. the embodiment of the reawakening corporate spirit of 
the whole Jewish nation . . . we must . . . tackle tasks which 
only nations as a whole can perform . . . Today history has 
assigned to us the task of taking an active part in the eco- 
nomic and cultural reconstruction of our native land.” 


As we have suggested earlier, Einstein’s social philosophy 
has been expressed primarily in terms of personal convic- 
tions rather than systematically formulated. But, in making 
this admission, one cannot fail to be impressed by the vast 
intellectual discrepancy between his contributions to physics 
and his attitudes to society. In physics his revolutionary 
conclusions are systematically and tightly articulated; in 
social philosophy his convictions rest upon the intuitions of 
a highly sensitive man of good will who is passionately con- 
cerned with the plight of humanity. The adequacy, or inade- 
quacy, of Einstein’s views on social problems cannot, 
therefore, be made the subject of debate. For surely there 
can be no argument concerning intuitions! Einstein’s social 
philosophy points up sharply, once again, the dilemma of 
contemporary culture to which attention has often been 
directed—the discrepancy between scientific knowledge and 
man’s capacity to exercise moral and political control over 
his world. 

In recognizing this dilemma one must, however, also 
direct attention to a basic defect in Einstein’s approach to 
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the social problems of his age. Although one of the greatest 
natural scientists of history, Einstein has signally failed to 
familiarize himself with the knowledge that psychologists 
and social scientists have amassed in this century. To many 
it may seem paradoxical to call Einstein defective in this 
respect, for have we not been assured countless times by 
countless orators that one of the tragedies of our age is the 
non-existence of psychological, social, and political knowl- 
edge? 

It is precisely at this point that the public needs to be 
informed of the high degree to which psychologists and 
social scientists have developed their disciplines during this 
century. For it is a flagrant falsehood to maintain that psy- 
chology and the social sciences have not succeeded in 
providing mankind with a body of knowledge so considerable 
that its application would go far toward the resolution of 
the dilemma of contemporary culture. It is not lack of psy- 
chological and sociological knowledge but rather our in- 
capacity or unwillingness to apply the knowledge we already 
possess that has led us to the edge of the abyss. Even in 
university circles there may still be found many who would 
accept uncritically Einstein’s remark, made to the present 
writer some fifteen years ago at Princeton, that psychology 
consists of two kinds of statements, statements that are 
interesting but not true, and statements that are true but 
not interesting! Is it not regrettable that the greatness of 
Einstein’s achievements in physical science should have 
obscured his appreciation of the advances, perhaps in the 
long judgment of history equally great, made by contem- 
porary psychologists and social scientists? It is our conten- 
tion that sufficient psychological and sociological knowledge 
for the reconstruction of humanity already exists. Our aim 
must be the discovery of methods of spreading and applying 
that knowledge. Joun A. Irvine. 


Books Reviewed 


TALKS WITH NEHRU: Norman Cousins and J. Nehru; 
Longmans, Green; pp. 64; $2.75. 

INDIA AFIRE: Clare and Harris Wofford; Longmans, 
Green; pp. 344; $5.00. 

These two books, one by a seasoned observer and the other 
by a couple of youngsters, bring back much the same report 
about India today. Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, early in 1951 went on an extended 
lecture tour of India, winding up at New Delhi for several 
conversations with Prime Minister Nehru. He asked Nehru 
unprepared questions and received off-the-cuff answers; these 
were tape-recorded and then transcribed without editing or 
revision to make Talks with Nehru. The Woffords, man and 
wife, were bright young collegians who set out after gradua- 
tion to “do” India on a World Government fellowship. But 
the stunning revelation that half a million people in Bombay 
have no home but the sidewalks and other evidence of India’s 
appalling misery knocked all the world government nonsense 
out of the young couple. It isn’t peace, order, and good 
government that India, and Asia, and the world most need, 
they discovered, but “agrarian justice, social equality, and 
world economic development.” 

The Woffords spent six months in India, travelling thous- 
ands of miles, asking hundreds of questions, and indefatigably 
filling pages of notebooks. One can see them racing from 
place to place and eagerly collecting data from peasants and 
business men, students and landlords, Congressmen and 
Communists. /ndia A fire is their report. The book is diffuse 
and discursive, and its style has the muddy imprecision of 
college journalism, but it is informative, thoughtful, and 
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sympathetic. (The other book, being mainly by Nehru, is 
written in English.) 

Cousins and the Woffords agree that there is a great deal 
of hostility towards the United States in India but that to 
write India off as a Soviet satellite is a mistake. Nor is there 
any possibility of India’s going Communist if Nehru’s Gov- 
ernment can make headway with the fantastically difficult 
problem of providing food, jobs, health, and housing for the 
people; and here, both books insist, America comes into the 
picture. Will America help in terms of capital goods and 
technical personnel? Cousins thinks that the people of India 
are much closer to Communism than their Government, and 
the Woffords after travelling in India see why the Chinese 
have gone Communist. Nehru does too; to Cousins he makes 
the point that Western liberals can never get through their 
Benthamite heads: ‘Political equality may cease to have 
meaning if there is gross economic inequality . . . The diffi- 
culty today in Asia is that the country or the group or the 
idea that represents any kind of liberating force appeals to 
the people.” 

The Woffords are sure that Nehru’s Congress Party isn’t 
any sort of liberating force; it will not institute the sweeping 
agrarian reforms that the Indian situation demands. Nehru, 
with whom the young authors also had their interview, they 
cast in the Hamlet role; he is the noble man who, with power 
now in his hands, shrinks from taking the hold jumps towards 
socialism that he formerly advocated. The Woffords see a 
three-way tussle, after the imminent Congress collapse, 
between the Communists, the Hindu Fascists, and the 
Socialists. In their view Indian Socialism, in its synthesis of 
Marx and Gandhi, is the main hope not only of India but 
of the world. 

As for India’s foreign policy at the moment, what the 
Western reader most needs to understand from Cousins’ con- 
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versations is that Dean Acheson and Nehru take exactly 
opposite views of the United Nations. To Nehru the United 
Nations is essentially an instrument for peace and not an 
instrument for war: “the whole idea of the United Nations 
was that people in countries of different ways should come 
together around the table, that, in fact, every country in the 
world should come there and hammer out solutions instead of 
fighting on the battlefield.” The reader may also learn the 
difference between Nehru and political leaders in the Western 
world from one simple sentence: “I am terribly afraid of 
people who talk about morality or about crusading.” 
Carlyle King. 


THE KEFAUVER COMMITTEE REPORT ON OR- 
GANIZED CRIME: Ryerson (Didier); pp. 207; 
$3.95. 

Crime pays. Not only does it pay a number of highly 
insecure people large returns, but from time to time it pays 
off muck-raking journalists or crusading politicians with 
national fame and reputation. This volume, containing the 
complete report of the committee, is one of several now 
enjoying wide, popular sale. The facts it gathers in terse, 
unliterary style, certainly put to shame the lively imagina- 
tions of many of the popular crime story writers. The 
amounts of money involved in gambling and other forms 
of organized crime for example: a conservative national 
estimate is $100,000,000 gambled on punch boards annually, 
and a minimum of $300,000,000 a year gambled with the 
bookmakers in New York City alone. The organizations, 
the Mafia and Murder Inc. as examples,-and- the individual 
types like Lucky Luciano, the Anastasia brothers and 
Mickey Cohen make the writings of Damon Runyon look 
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like very pale reporting on minor characters in what is 
actually a much bigger and more incredible drama. 


The story suffers from repetition, however. In city after 
city the pattern is repeated. The interplay of gambler, 
criminal, police officials, politicians with large slices of cash, 
gifts, favors providing the links between those who defy the 
law, and those who are supposed to be busy defending it. 


How much actual good will result from the Kefauver 
investigation, apart from the fame it has brought to 
Kefauver, is highly debatable. In only a few ways can the 
federal government act, even if it chose to do so. For the 
most part the problem reverts to the State or local level. 
Here, disclosure may disturb the racketeers briefly, but 
they are so well integrated by now that it is only a matter 
of time before they are back again operating business as 
usual. 


Time and again the story reveals how today’s big-time 
racketeers got their start during prohibition. If the public 
has a thirst, whether for liquor or gambling, the relatively 
simple process of passing a law, or even a constitutional 
amendment, is about as effective as covering cancer with 
Band-Aid. 


The challenge in the Kefauver report is to the students of 
morals, psychology and sociology, to try and understand 
why crime and violence enjoy such thriving parasitical 
existence on the body of the American society. 

Albert A. Shea. 


PERSONALITY AND POLITICAL CRISIS: edited by 
Alfred H. Stanton, M.D., and Stewart E. Perry; Burns 
and MacEachern; pp. 260; $4.75. 

Recently the Washington School of Psychiatry sponsored 

a series of papers by visiting social scientists on ‘‘Personality 

and Political Crisis.” Thereafter a book was published under 

the same title, with the amplifving subtitle, “New Perspec- 
tives from Social Science and Psychiatry for the Study of 

War and Politics.” (Peace, it appears, was not included.) 

The original papers were condensed and some of the dis- 

cussion which followed their delivery was included in the 

text. The resulting contents of the book are as follows: 

Propaganda and Mass Insecurity, by Harold D. Lasswell; 

Psychiatric Aspects of Morale, by Harry Stack Sullivan; 

Personality and Social Structure. by Talcott Parsons: From 

Morality to Morale, by David Riesman; Psychological War- 

fare, Intelligence, and Insight, by Renzo Sereno; The Con- 

cept of National Character, by Ralph Linton: Anti-Nazis: 

Criteria of Differentiation, by David M. Levy: Psvchological 

Aspects of International Relations, by Otto Klineberg. 


Personality and Political Crisis does not attempt a syn- 
thesis, though the editor’s introduction does argue ably for 
a “new synthesis of the human sciences.” The synthesis 
must come in the mind of the reader. If the book were taken 
as a document to be analyzed by a social scientist, searching 
for something of the national character of the Americans, 
it would offer many revealing clues of a great people beset 
by anxieties about their own anxieties: seeking a key from 
the social sciences for combating and dispensing propaganda, 
and searching for personal and political maturity. 


The reviewer may be permitted three comments. Perso- 
nality and Political Crisis is worth reading; it gives the lay- 
man a view of contemporary social science and psychiatric 
thought. Secondly, it leaves one with a question. Is social 
science ready to be put to work on such a grand scale? If 
it were ready, would we wish it were not? If we regret the 
almost exclusive use of our knowledge of nuclear fission for 
military ends, how much more would we decry the effective 
use of social science insight and controls (granted their 
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ultimate efficacy) to wage total war, for such usage leads 
either toward the liberation or enslavement of the human 
spirit. 

Finally, a theoretical problem is posed but not answered. 
How does one square personality with social structure? 
What sort of social situation makes for psychopathology? 
Does a series of neurotic or even psychotic persons, inter- 
acting on one another or others, necessarily produce other 
neurotic personal types, or create a structure that has nega- 
tive or destructive ends? We know that a protective mother 
may produce a neurosis and war may relieve neuroses. Are 
protective mothers bad and wars good? Can we evaluate 
mental ill-health or are we reaching the point where it is 
healthy to be a little neurotic? 

The nexus of the personal and the social is a most puzzling 
problem from the point of view of the social researcher, as 
it must also be practically, though covertly, in social admin- 
istration. Several of the authors in the volume face it; some 
avoid it. Personality and Political Crisis should be read criti- 
cally for insight on this question which is so crucial to edu- 
cation, child rearing, and social planning. 

R. Alex Sim. 


RUSSELL SHORTHAND: H. J. Russell; University of 
Toronto Press; pp. vi, 104; $2.00. 

This manual aims at providing a complete course of ten 
lessons in the Russell Shorthand system. It includes useful 
lists of technical terms, a shorthand dictionary, and much 
practice material. There is included also a short course in 
typewriting. 

Mr. Russell would seem well-qualified to provide such a 
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manual. The only question that arises is whether Mr. 
Russell with his wealth of experience has made the initial 
lessons sufficiently clear to a novice unfamiliar with any 
shorthand system and studying this manual without the 
assistance of a teacher. The manual asserts that it is planned 
for self-study, but the volume of material which has been 
compressed into a hundred-odd pages leaves the minimum 
of space for necessary illustration and example. If this com- 
pression actually proves no obstacle in practice, then the 
aspiring student certainly is getting full value for his money 
in purchasing this book. 
John Nicol. 


TEMPEST-TOST: Robertson Davies; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 
376; $3.00. 

In the city of Salterton, which bears no noticeable dis- 
similarity to Kingston, a Little Theatre Club prepares an 
outdoor performance of The Tempest. The novel starts with 
the commandeering of a rich man’s garden for the purpose, 
and it ends with the end of the first night: a simple enough 
framework. For story, we have the simple adventure of 
Hector Mackilwraith, a teacher of mathematics who, after 
forty years untouched by art and untroubled by imagination, 
craves and by methodical tactics obtains a part in the play. 
Having always been in control of his well-planned destiny, 
he now finds himself a victim of obviously hopeless love for 
the girl of eighteen who plays Ariel. His infatuation runs its 
course of bewilderment, demoralization, crisis, and ultimate 
liberation: again a straightforward progression from a 
beginning to an end. 








ANY BOOK may be ordered from Canadian Forum Book Service 
at the regular publisher’s price, postfree if payment is received with 
the order, or at publisher’s price plus postage if the book is 
sent C.O.D. 
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Within this simple framework, alongside this straight- 
forward story, Mr. Davies performs freely and brilliantly. 
Around the heavy-footed figure of Hector the high-spirited 
members of the Salterton Little Theatre prance and corus- 
cate. Round and round they go, preening, plotting, chatter- 
ing, philandering, quarrelling, but never quite breaking loose 
from the control of their director or of their author. While 
it is heresy today to praise an author for “creating charac- 
ters,” it may be whispered that Mr. Davies has done it with 
a versatility we had no particular reason to expect from him; 
though certainly a few of the more sympathetic characters 
tend, in unguarded moments, to speak with the voice of 
Samuel Marchbanks. 


There is no page without laughter in this ridiculously 
good first novel. Partly, it is the familiar wit of the diarist 
and table-talker: in a sentence or a paragraph the univer- 
sally-felt absurdity is isolated or the outrageously individual 
prejudice paraded—spokesman for himself alone or for all of 
us, Marchbanks compels our laughter. What is new is the 
rich and sustained comedy of the scenes. In one, the clergy 
of all denominations respond to an invitation to carry away 
books from a deceased scholar’s library in accordance with 
his wish: the auctioneer and the heir had expected “to sit 
quietly in the library at a table, arranging the final details 
of the sale and welcoming the occasional clergyman who 
might drop in for a book. Instead they were closely followed 
up the steps, not rudely, but as cattle follow a farmer with 
a pail of hot mash. When the door was opened the clergy 
increased their pace, still without rudeness, but with a kind 
of hungry fervour, and Valentine and young Mr. Maybee 
found that they were entering the library at a brisk trot.” 
But the whole scene must be read. 


The handling of the conclusion is unsatisfactory—a fact 
which, once mentioned, may be immediately forgotten, for 
it is of little importance. In spite of this, the treatment of 
Hector Mackilwraith’s story is a remarkable achievement. 
Mr. Davies has never encouraged us to look to him for sym- 
pathy with the half-educated, the utilitarian, the Philistine. 
Hector is all this, he is at the opposite pole from his author. 
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But he is treated throughout with respect and understanding. 
Ridicule there is naturally, for the man is absurd. But he 
never utterly loses dignity. There is neither condemnation 
nor contempt for him. Nor is there, as there might have been 
in default of genuine sympathy, a resort to sentimentality. 
We have Hector, from his birth to this crisis of his life; and 
even the moments of sheer and wonderful farce do not 
dilute the honesty of the picture. Mr. Davies never set 
himself a more difficult task. He has never before succeeded 
so well. Simon Paynter. 


THE BIG SHOW: Some Experiences of a French Fighter- 
Pilot in the R.A.F.: Pierre Clostermann; with a Fore- 
word by Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir John 
Slessor; Clarke, Irwin (Chatto and Windus) ; pp. 256; 
$3.00. 

For four years of war, Pierre Clostermann jotted down 
events as they happened to him. With a total of 420 opera- 
tional sorties in his log, the narrative becomes a record of 
the daily life of every fighter pilot. In publishing, the notes 
have been left at that and no attempt has been made to 
ornament them with second thoughts; The Big Show remains 
a record of the real thing, without false glamour or exaggera- 
tion of the facts of air warfare as operational pilots knew 
them. 


To read The Big Show is to be impressed once more with 
the bewildering complexity of war in the air and the in- 
credible demands that are made by it upon initiates. Yet, 
Clostermann points out, though harsh, the life was deeply 
satisfying and the armistice came like a door closing. The 
actual combatants found themselves distracted by the noisy 
jollifications to the realization that what had been their 
exclusive preoccupation for so long was and had been only 
part of a still larger and sometimes alien pattern. Then it 
was, says Clostermann, that those who were killed in battle 
seemed to gather round in the shadows and the cigarette 
smoke of the Mess, like children who have been unjustly 
punished. 


The Big Show may be read as a contribution to the litera- 
ture of World War II, but it will be remembered for the 
indefinable mixture that it contains of gladness and regret. 

John Nicol. 


HIGH BRIGHT BUGGY WHEELS: Luella Creighton; 
McClelland and Stewart, Toronto; pp. 352; $3.50. 

This is the story of a high-spirited, passionate, and intelli- 
gent Mennonite girl, Tillie Shantz, who rebels against the 
restrictions and blindnesses of the Brotherhood. It is the 
story of her kindly but bigoted parents, Simon Goudie, the 
young and fanatical Mennonite preacher, and of George 
Bingham, the worldly, horse-racing young druggist whose 
physical attraction is irresistible to Tillie. It is also, of course, 
the story of the interaction between these combustible and 
sometimes incompatible factors; but mostly, perhaps, it is 
a story of the peaceful rural Ontario in which its characters 
live. 


Mrs. Creighton has much skill as a story-teller; this book, 
despite its first-novel status, despite its relatively quiet tone 
and manner—suspense and excitement seldom boil up to 
real fever heat—is nevertheless hard to put down. For 
perhaps the first third of the book the writing seemed to 
me to be rather excessively mannered; after that, either 
because repetition has dulled their effect or because the 
mannerisms actually do disappear, the writing is good and, 
occasionally, excellent. As one who grew up in the exact 
area in which the story is set, this reviewer can testify that 
Mrs. Creighton’s observation is sound and her reporting 
accurate. 
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High Bright Buggy Wheels is, then, an interesting, read- 
able, and by no means insignificant contribution to the 
growing ranks of fiction about, for, and by Canadians. 

A 


EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS: a United Nations 
Publication: Ryerson pp. 313; $1.25. 


This is the latest edition of this indispensable handbook 
for discussion groups and interested enquirers. It describes 
the structure, function and work of the constituent parts of 
UNO and its dozen Specialized Agencies. This handbook 
should help people not to lose sight of the vast work of 
technical assistance to produce food and save life accom- 
plished by UNO despite the impasse in the Security Council. 
The 313 pages are concluded with a selected bibliography 
for those who wish to go further. F. 


QUEST BY CANOE: GLASGOW TO SKYE; Alastair M. 
Dunnett; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 182; $2.25. 

In the late thirties, two Scottish youths set forth from 
Bowling near Glasgow to travel the dangerous coastal waters 
off the northwest coast of Scotland through the treacherous 
island channels up to Skye. This journey was made in two 
single-seated canoes designed for rough seas, and it succeeded 
despite the pessimism of more seasoned sailors. Dunnett, now 
editor of the Daily Record, a leading Scottish newspaper, had 
at that time been editor of a magazine for Scottish school 
boys which had endeavoured to paint Scotland as a Land of 
Adventure, and to offset the attitude “that Scots boys were 
bound to grow up with a tendency to regard themselves as 
potential emigrants or declasse provincials.” This too was 
one of the motives behind the sea-adventure recounted here. 
The author and his companion hoped to be able to show, in 
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their reports to their readers in the newspapers, that the 
Highlands could be more than a sportsman’s hunting-ground. 


So, Quest by Canoe is a boyish travelogue combined with 
some intelligent comment on the “Highland Problem” and 
other socio-economic aspects of life in Western Scotland and 
the Isles. H.T.K. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES: Sir Arthur Conan Doyle; Oxford 
(World’s Classics) ; pp. xxiii, 435; $1.00. 

The office building which now covers the hypothetical site 
of 221B Baker Street, London, houses a Sherlock Holmes 
Room as a contribution to the Festival of Britain. The pains- 
taking attention to authenticity which has gone into the 
creation of this exhibit characterizes the tongue-in-cheek 
solemnity which long has marked the devotees of Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes. The present edition includes a witty biblio- 
graphical and biographical introduction by S. C. Roberts, 
Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


It seems true to say, as Mr. Roberts does, that the lives of 
Holmes and Watson now have become an object of greater 
interest than the adventures which they shared. Just as 
acquaintance with the metropolitan civilization of the nine- 
ties has decreased, so, in recent years, the public has become 
accustomed to detective stories of greater complexity and 
ingenuity. However, Holmes has survived as a person, what- 
ever stature he may have lost as a player, and the rumoured 

celebration of -the centenary of his birth in 1954 will be 
awaited with considerable pleasure by his admirers. Mean- 
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time, there is much enjoyment to be derived from the present 
selection from the several Sherlock Holmes volumes. 
John Nicol. 


SENSE AND NONSENSE: Eric Patrick Nicol; Ryerson; 
pp. ix, 148; $2.25. 

It was a second collection of essays, entitled The Roving 
J, which gained for Mr. Nicol the Leacock Medal for Humor 
in 1951. Presumably it was on the strength of this award 
that his publishers reprinted an earlier collection, entitled 
Sense and Nonsense. This was an ill-turn, indeed, for in 
Sense and Nonsense Mr. Nicol let his typewriter go off 
before it was loaded with very much of anything. Most of 
the laughter in the reprint edition comes from the reviews 
quoted on the book-jacket, where five assorted Canadian 
publications knock themselves out in their search for a 
Canadian humorous writer. John Nicol. 


WIDOW, NUN AND COURTESAN: Lin Yutang; Long- 
mans, Green; pp. 266; $3.75. 

This is a collection of three novelettes translated and 
adapted from the Chinese by Lin Yutang. Whether it is 
coincidence or not, the novelettes vary in merit inversely 
to the skill needed for translation. The tale of the widow, 
a humorous study of village life in Hopei province by the 
contemporary author Lao Hsiang, is fairly foolproof for 
translation. The other two stories, dealing with religion and 
grande amour, offered more pitfalls—and Mr. Lin fell into 
most of them. So many, in fact, that it is difficult to judge 
whether either of these two tales was worth translating, or 
even telling, in the first place. Mr. Lin’s translation, how- 
ever, should probably bear most of the blame for what has 
happened to them. His prose can only be compared, in 
English literature at least, to Daisy Ashford’s classic, The 
Young Visiters. This is from a climactic scene in the tale 
of the Courtesan: “Miss Tu burst into hysterical laughter 
that must have lasted half a minute. ‘Ha! ha! ha! He paid 
for me. I understand, The pig!’ ” L. J. Rogers. 


CANADA YEAR BOOK 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics announces the publica- 
tion of the new 1951 Canada Year Book. The price of $2.00 
which prevailed since the early years of World War II has 
now been raised to $3.00 per copy for the cloth-bound 
edition. Paper-bound copies are available at $1.50 to bona 
fide teachers, university students and ministers of religion. 
Orders should be sent to: Canada Year Book Section, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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BLACKSTONE, WILLIAM. Commentaries on the Laws 
of England. 12mo., bound in polished calf. Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press, 1778. The Eighth Edition. Good 
Condition. The set of four books ________________. $40.00 


VIRGIL. The works of, translated into English Verse by 
Mr. Dryden. 8vo., bound in polished calf, in three vol- 
umes. London, 1806. Good condition ____..._.._. $ 7.50 


TATLER with illustrations and notes, historical, bio- 
graphical, and critical. In six volumes, 16mo., polished 
calf. London, 1786. Very good condition. $20.00 


CRABBE, The Rev. George. Poems. 8vo., bound in polished 
calf. London, 1808. Third edition. Good condition $ 3.00 


OSSIAN. The poems of, translated by James MacPherson. 
In two volumes. 8vo., bound in catia calf. London, 
1773. Good condition. . SRAM ORT LERIO IO 


NIBBY. A. Itinéraire de Rome et de ses environs. D’aprés 
la methode de M. Vasi. Two volumes in one, bound in 
vellum. Third Edition. Rome. 1830. Plates. Fine con- 
dition eT ie+ < A ERR ER FT 


MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP. The Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public. Complete in one volume, 930 pages, 12mo. Bound 
in aoliet calf. London, we 1874. Fine con- 
i aot 3 ¢ . ae, 


SMOLLETT, TOBIAS. The Adventures of Roderick Ran- 
dom. Two volumes bound in polished calf, 16mo. London, 
1763 (sixth edition). Good condition. _.___________.$ 5.00 


XK. & SL Morris 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
18 HUNTLEY STREET, TORONTO 5, CANADA 











November, 1951 





The Future of Private Enterprise 
Ralph Goyder $2.25 

We must reorganize industry’s institutional frame- 

work so as to recognize the just claims and reaffirm 


the common purpose of four parties: shareholders, 
workers, the community and the consumer. 


The Neglect of Science 
F. E. Simon, C.B.E., F.RS. $2.00 


While the world should certainly not be run by 
scientists, we must nevertheless learn how to fit 
science into our pattern of life. The present world 
conflict may well be won by those who first succeed 
in doing this. 


The Mechanical Bride: Folklore of 
Industrial Man 

H. M. McLuban $5.50 
A corset of humour and satire around the modern 
scene, placed there with the aid of reproductions of 


familiar advertisements, and biting comment by a 
well-known Canadian professor. 


THE COPP CLARK CO. LIMITED 
495-517 Wellington St. West 
TORONTO CANADA 

















BOOKS 


Your Friends Will Be Discussing 





THE SHETLAND BUS 
by David Howarth 


A story of heroism and adventure at sea. The heroes of 
the book are Norwegian sailors and fishermen, who had 
escaped to Shetland after the invasion of Norway by 
Germany in 1940. $3.00 

“A fine story ... I find it very moving and 
am lost in admiration.”—Sir Evelyn Wrench 


THE REVOLT 
by Menachem Begin 


This is the inside story of the revolt of an underground 
army, the mysterious Irgun Zvai Leumi, against the British 
forces in Palestine. It is the thoughtful rationale of revolu- 
tion by the Irgun’s Commander-in-Chief—on whose head the 
British placed a price of £10,000. $5.00 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 
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Our Contributors 


KINGSLEY BROWN is editor of The Rural Co-operator, 
published by the Ontario Federation of Agriculture. He 
has spent the past twenty years on daily newspapers in 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Halifax, as a pilot in the R.C.A.F. 
with three years in a German prison camp, and raising 
sheep in Nova Scotia. When not working around farm co- 
operatives, he likes to dabble in oils or make histologic sec- 
tions for microscopic study . . . P. ALAN DEACON, of 
Toronto, is an architect and planning consultant .. . 
NACELLA YOUNG is a poet of Plainsfield, Illinois. She 
has contributed to Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, and other publications and is now finishing her 
first novel ... MARGARET ALLPORT is a Toronto artist 
whose work is being shown in the current exhibition of the 
Society of Canadian Painter-Etchers and Engravers. 
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Christmas ts coming / 
Go ensure delivery, place your 
Christmas book orders rarly 
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MAKAROFF, CARTER and CARTER 
Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries 
301-302 Birks Building, SASKATOON, Sask. 

P. G. Makaroff, K.C., Roger C. Carter, LL.B., 

Mary Y. Carter, LL.B. 





GEORGE GILBERT 
Real Estate 


1204 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 





J. J. SWANSON & CO. LTD. 


and Fi ial Agents 
Property Management 





We solicit enquiries re Winnipeg properties 
308 AVENUE BLDG., WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


_——— TY 
JOHN STEELE 


ASTER OF PHOTOGRAPHY, P.A. OF A. 


M 
22 Grenville Street, Toronto - KI. 6836 


STAMMERING CORRECTED: Modern scientific methods. Helpful 
48-page booklet gives full information. Write today for 
copy. William Dennison, 543 N. Jarvis Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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THE CANADIAN OXFORD ATLAS 


Atlases, like dictionaries, tend to rely too much 
on their predecessors, and it is not often that 
the gigantic task of mapping the whole world 
is begun again from the beginning. The Oxford 
University Press takes pride, therefore, in 
announcing this entirely new world atlas, the 
result of five years’ intensive work at Oxford 
University by a group of renowned geographi- 
cal experts under the direction of Brigadier 
Sir Clinton Lewis, former Surveyor-General of 
India, and Colonel J. D. Campbell, also former- 
ly of the Survey of India. 


Among the important features of the Atlas is 
the editors’ completely fresh approach to the 
economic and political balance of the globe 
which has shifted so much in the years since 
most existing atlases were first compiled. Five 
new projections have been devised. One allows 
the land areas of the world to be shown at 
double the scale heretofore possible in maps of 
similar size. A handsome new system of colour 
layering indicates ground elevation. All the 
names are hand-lettered which makes for extra 
clarity. The very latest information—political, 
economic, climatic, geological—supplied by 
world authorities, has been incorporated. The 
exhaustive Index-Gazetteer contains historical 
place names and pronunciation guides. 


This special Canadian edition has 120 pages of 
maps, twelve devoted to Canada, and an Index- 
Gazetteer of over 60,000 names with a special 
section for North American names. One in- 
teresting feature is the unprecedented two-page 
map of economic development in Canada. The 
Western oil pipe line and the new Labrador 
railroad are marked on all maps of those regions. 


The last atlas to be produced entirely by the Oxford University Press was published in 1701. It is confidently 
believed that THE CANADIAN OXFORD ATLAS of 1951 will rank in importance and authority with the 
Oxford dictionaries for which the Press is famous throughout the world. 


Size: 1014 x 154% inches 


$7.90 


Order From 
THE CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 


16 Huntley Street Toronto 5, Canada 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





